VII.

THE  THIRTY YEARS'  WAR  KILLS  THE  LEAGUE.

JOHN WHEELER'S diagnosis of the condition of
the League was too correct. It is true that an
ostensibly official document enumerates fifty towns
as forming part of the Hansa League in 1603, but we
know that at the same time only fourteen had a seat
and voice in the Diet and duly paid their fees.
Indeed, the more we examine the internal condition
of the League at this period the more we wonder*
not that it fell asunder, but that it endured so long.
It had become utterly disorganized and was decaying
fast.

In 1606, the Emperor Rudolph II. evoked a feeling
of alarm among all the towns by suddenly demand-
ing to see their charters, and to know whence they
derived their privileges and statutes. Thus the results
of appealing to imperial aid, in the English complica-
tions, bore their inevitable and unpleasant fruit. The
emperor's ulterior aim was of course to extract
money from the cities, this time in aid of his Hun-
garian wars. As in the days of their glory, the cities
knew how to protect themselves, and how to escape
undesirable inquiries by means of subterfuges and